THE  ELIZABETHANS

she became, like Sir Thomas More's daughters, a learned lady
with a thorough knowledge of Greek and Latin literature,
and a power of expressing herself forcibly and fluently in
Latin, Italian, French and English. "I thank God/3 she said
to one of her parliaments, "I am endued with such qualities
that if I wrere turned out of the realm in my petticoat, I were
able to live in any place in Christendom.'5 The boast was
characteristic and not ill-founded. But she had a touch of
humanity, even of tenderness, that prevented her from be-
coming a pedant. This was the quality that endeared her to
the English people. They never forgot her little gracious
actions on the day of her coronation, when she accepted a
branch of rosemary from a poor woman, and smiled when
someone shouted "remember old King Henry VIII".

When Elizabeth came to the throne England was a poor
country and the English were one of the backward nations of
Europe. The question of religion divided the nation into two
bitterly opposed factions, the Protestants smarting under the
Marian persecutions, and the Catholics dreading the revenge
that a Protestant government was likely to take for the burn-
ing of Cranmer, Latimer, Hooper and Ridley. "At this time,"
writes Stowe, the chronicler, "the English Nation was won-
derfully divided in opinions as well in matters ecclesiastical
as in divers points of religion by reason of three changes
within the compass of twelve years.35 The confusion of mind
caused by these violent changes in Church government and
dogma might well have led to chaos and to a series of wars of
religion such as those which devastated France in the six-
teenth and Germany in the seventeenth century. It was from
this fate that Elizabeth and her advisers saved England.
Cecil and the squires were her supporters because they knew
that the tenure of the lands they had acquired from the
Church would be endangered by a religious conflict. But
Elizabeth was their mistress, not their servant. She would not
allow them to plunder her government as the government of
Edward VI had been plundered; and she would not allow
them to impose on England an alien and revolutionary
Protestantism. She herself was neither a Papist nor a strong
Protestant. At bottom she was probably somewhat of a sceptic